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By the author of “ Kate in Search of a Husband.” 
THE SMUGGLER. 


CHAPTER III. 


Epwarp Crapp, to take a retrograde movement in our tale, was a young 
merchant from Boston. He was an orphan, and had been adopted by an 
old bachelor uncle, to whose property he was heir-apparent, and who had 
educated and established him as a merchant upon his arriving at majority. 
The uncle was whimsical, and had died about two years previous to the 
events we narrate, leaving a characteristic will, and providing, as he 
thought, for all the earthly wants of ‘‘his boy.” 

In early life the uncle had been prevented from following his inclina- 
tions in respect to matrimony by poverty. Disappointed in his early pre- 
dilection he had never thought of forming a second attachment, and ap- 
plied his whole energies to the accumulation of wealth. His efforts were 
successful ; and when his sister died, leaving her orphan boy, he adopted 
him, and bestowed upon him all the affections which had so long lain dor- 
mant in his breast. He loved Edward as fondly as if he had been his 
own son; and, anxious to provide for every contingency of the future, 
when his will was opened, after his decease, it was found, as all had an- 
ticipated, that Edward was sole heir to the estate ; but, to all, the condi- 
tions which were annexed, were most unexpected. The will contained a 
proviso that Edward should marry previous to his twenty-fifth year, the 
eldest daughter of a gentleman who resided in Connecticut; or else the 
whole property, with the exception of one thousand dollars, was to go for 
the benefit of an asylum for the insane. | 

As want of wealth had been the only obstacle to the old gentleman’s 
marriage, undoubtedly he thought that no other impediment could ever 
exist to prevent the marriage of any other person; and, with that obstacle 
removed, that any two persons who should refuse to come together “ for 
better and worse,” must be crazy. Therefore, for Edward’s sole benefit, 
it was unreservedly given to erect an asylum for the insane. 

Edward was astounded at the contents of the will, but was too proud 
and independent to consider himself the personal or real estate of his un- 
cle, to be disposed of like the other property. 

“Now,” thought he, ** the world is open for me to carve my own for- 
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tunes; at least, whatever may be my fate, I can never be taunted with 
dissipating the property which my uncle toiled his life to accumulate. | 
have health, energy, and an education, for which I thank him; my repu- 
tation and credit are good; and I will still have as much wealth as I have 
been deemed the heir of. Thank my stars, I am not yet fettered by any 
engagements, or even by fancy. What!—marry a woman I never saw, 
or heard of, for the sake of a few paltry thousands! I would not marry 
a woman who would accept me on such conditions. She must be ugly, 
selfish, and perfidious, or else she never could have won the good old man 
to such a piece of treachery. ‘This was the mystery connected with his 
visit to the land of johnnycake and wooden nutmegs. Marry her! No: 
I would not even marry a woman that was born in “Connecticut.” 

Thus he soliloquized, and thus resolved ; acquitting his uncle’s memory 
of all blame, and attributing the whole matter to some undue influence. 

He was already established in business, and his every effort was given 
to its prosecution. ‘To accumulate wealth was his aim. The thought 
never obtruded itself of retaining that which his uncle had left, by com- 
plying with the conditions annexed to the will. Soon after his uncle’s de- 
cease, war was declared against Great Britain, and the contraband traffic 
held out inducements for speedier gain than legitimate trade. Besides, 
there was something in its daring captivating to one of Edward’s tempera- 
ment, and he engaged in it extensively. His lawful trade was used as a 
cloak to conceal the true state of all of his business transactions, and 
thus far, his ingenuity and tact had evaded all detection; but suspicion was 
as strong against him as any thing could be without positive proof. At 
first, he ‘had travelled as the clerk of an old Swede, who was represented 
as chief of the concern. But it was too preposterous to palm off the igno- 
rant foreigner in the character that he assumed ; besides, his ignorance of 
the English language had, in two or three instances, almost betrayed the 
whole matter; so he had been “‘ shipped,” as the phrase is, and Edward 
assumed the responsibility of his own business. His good nature, gener- 
osity, and keen perception of character, had made him a universal favorite 
with every body, save commissioned officers of government, and their 
hirelings. From Boston to the frontier there was not a man, woman, or 
child, excepting those who could be bought, that would have betrayed 
y Smuggling Ned” sooner than they would have betrayed a_ brother. 
There were many who would have considered themselves in duty bound 
to have given information, had they possessed any more positive evidence 
than “hearsay” of his transactions; but, personally, they admired his 
frankness, and his probity, in all business with which they were acquain- 
ted; and therefore they compromised with their consciences by taking 
every possible precaution to remain in ignorance of aught that might con- 
vict them of a positive dereliction of duty to state. 

To return from our digression. The snow, which had commenced 
falling in the night, continued to increase ; and, by the time that Edward 
arrived at Capt. Culver’s, the storm was so furious that no one could think 
of encountering it, unless compelled by necessity. When he entered the 
house, he had the satisfaction to find that the interesting traveller, whom 
he left there the afternoon previous, had not resumed her journey ; and, if 
he magnified the tediousness of the storm when questioned of the weather. 
he might have been forgiven, for he was in the habit of representing things 
always as they appeared to him. 
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If any thing on earth will make people social, and feel brotherly kind- 
ness for one another, it is an inclement storm. ‘Those who would not no- 
tice each other in sunshine, will do it in shade; and will feel companion- 
ship with the thermometer at zero, or when the hail and snow are pelting 
against the windows. The travellers at the Mountain tavern, illustrated 
the truth of our position, and by noon were on terms of intimate acquain- 
tance. As the family all joined the circle, and Mrs. Culver was one of 
the best natured and most motherly of women, the young lady did not 
notice that almost all of her conversation was monopolized by Edward. 

Remarks upon the weather, and the probable duration of the storm, 
were the pioneers to more personal and intimate conversation; and, before 
many hours had elapsed, Edward had discovered that she had been spend- 
ing the past year with an uncle who resided near lake Champlain, but now 
was on her way to her father’s; that her cousin was to take her to Wells 
river, and there she would take the stage ; and that her home was in New 
Haven. Edward felt a slight twinge when he found that he had thrown 
away all his efforts to please upon a Connecticut girl—one of a race to- 
wards whom he had sworn all distrust and hatred. Yet it required but an 
instant for his justice to correct his prejudices, and he soon forgot that her 
birth-place had been in the banned state; or if he remembered it, the 
thought did not cause a cessation in his endeavors to make himself agree- 
able. And that he was successful, need not be doubted, as, joined to his 
good-nature, humor, and originality, Nature had also given him a pleasing 
face, and well-proportioned form ; and he possessed naturally, or had ac- 
quired, the tact of suiting himself to every one. From the nature of the 
case a furmal introduction was out of the question; and he followed the 
example of the family, and called her Jane, as that was the title by which 
her cousin addressed her. 

The young lady seemed to enjoy with zest the familiarity with which 
she was treated, as it was as far removed from rudeness as from the pre- 
scribed usage of conventional etiquette. 

“Y should like a mountain home myself,” said she; “but I think I 
should like it better in the summer than in the winter.” 

‘¢ And what kind of a home should you like in the winter?” inquired 
Edward. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I did not say but that I should like it at all seasons. 
It is what we find within doors, rather than without, that makes the home.” 

Edward did not reply, but he soon caught himself in a reverie, some- 
thing about domestic habits, and how much more desirable a companion 
would be who loved home, than one fond of fashionable society, and who 
loved company better than her own fireside. The remark which led him 
into the reverie was in itself nothing, but the artless simplicity of manner 
and tone in which it was spoken, stamped it with truthfulness and sincerity. 

Iu the evening, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, the men who 
had been sent across the frontier with the merchandise, returned to Capt. 
Culver’s to report the entire success of their mission. The hardy woods- 
men liked Ned, both for his good-nature and generous pay. No one who 
ever worked for him, complained of their wages. Nor was it the mere 
matter of compensation that so much attached them to his interest. A 
man may be just, and pay every cent, and yet fail to attach those in his 
employ to his person. With every class—with the rude and ignorant, as 
well as the refined and educated, it is the mode and manner which enlists 
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their sympathy, rather than the matter. It may be called fancy, taste, or 
instinct, but it is, with almost every person, independent of his judgment 
and reason. 

So many men at the Mountain tavern, and ‘“‘ Smuggling Ned” in their 
midst, could not fail to attract the attention of their neighbors upon the hill 
above them; and to use Ned’s phrase, “the lovely Sally” in the storm, or 
with it, made her appearance too. 

‘‘Is your father at home ?” asked Edward of the girl. 

‘* No, sir,’’ was the diffident reply. 

‘¢ Well, it storms so,” he remarked, carelessly, “that he cannot reach 
home to-night, and unless the snow is ten feet deep, I’ll get up earlier than 
he will to-morrow morning.” 

Sally’s eyes twinkled, as much as to say, “‘ You can’t tell yet;”” and 
soon she was gone. 

‘¢ Now, my men,” said Ned, “‘ we'll see the fun of old Eaton and his 
scamps measuring the snow to-night. Who will watch for his coming ?” 

‘“¢] will,” said Amos, ‘‘ and be ready too.” 

‘A miracle! a miracle!” they all shouted ; ‘“‘ Amos has spoke !” 

‘¢ And so did Balaam’s ass,”’ remarked some envious one, who feared 
that Amos would be voted to the post of honor, and by his stupidity spoil 
all the fun. 

‘*¢ Amos is right,” continued Ned. ‘* You are all tired and cold but him. 
He has been in the house all day ; and we'll leave him to arrange every 
thing. Let us to bed, to be ready whenever he calls.” 

No voice dissented from the proposition; and in ten minutes the Moun- 
tain tavern was as still as though there were no other persons in the house 
but its regular inmates. 

After a short conference with Capt. Culver and Amos in the kitchen, 
Edward sought Mrs. Culver’s room, where he still hoped to find her lovely 
guest. He was not disappointed; but she appeared with less animation 
than she had exhibited when he left her at an early hour of the evening. 
As distant as Mrs. Culver’s room was from the bar-room, still the sounds 
of merriment had reached their ears, and Jane was pained (but why she 
asked not of herself,) that one who had made himself so agreeable, and 
adapted himself so easily to her society, should make himself equally the 
boon companion of a bar-room carousal. She felt that perhaps his present 
associates were as much so from choice, as perchance her society had 
been a matter of necessity. 

Edward sought to dissipate the cloud; but, although she was courteous, 
there was the want of that artless confidence which had so charmed him 
during the day. Mrs. Culver noticed the change, and also his chagrin at 
it, and with woman’s tact, divined why her fair companion felt her present 
restraint. 

‘*¢ Have your men,” said she, ‘‘ brought you good report ?” 

“‘ Certainly,” he replied, surprised at the question. ‘I never had a 
man in my employ who brought me an evil report at the last end of the 
chapter.” 

‘*¢ But do you not sometimes fear reverses ?”’? continued Mrs. Culver. 

‘“‘ In every thing I do not look for equal success with that which I find 
in my business transactions,” he replied. ‘It will be my fortune rather 
to be crossed in love than business.” 

‘‘ Were you ever in love?” persisted Mrs. Culver. 
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Edward started as if the question suggested something new, or unplea- 
sant, and a slight flush passed over his face. _Instinctively his eyes sought 
and met Jane’s, and she as quickly withdrew hers, and cast them upon the 
floor. Mrs. Culver looked up and saw the confusion of both of her guests, 
but so quickly replaced her eyes upon her knitting-work that neither of 
them noticed the glance. 

‘Do you fear to answer my question, Mr. Clapp ?” she continued, after 
waiting a few moments for his answer. 

‘‘ Here—now, I cannot tell you; and you know I would scorn to tell a 
lie,” he replied, stammering. 

‘And do you always scorn a falsehood as much as now ?” asked Jane, 
without looking up. 

“To one of your sex always,” he rejoined. ‘* With men I may act 
differently—I meet them as they meet me. If subterfuge is the play, I 
am too much of a Yankee not to meet it with the like. But from woman 
1 look for purity and truth; and in return, would give them kindness with- 
out the least violation of honor.” 

‘You differ vastly from your sex in general,” responded Jane. 

‘* And have you learned to distrust so early ?” rejoined Edward. 

‘“‘ Tt is a woman’s first lesson,” remarked Mrs. Culver. 

**] have learned it in theory, if not practically,” answered Jane. 

*¢] will hope that you will unlearn the lesson,” said Edward; “ and if 
I could be your instructor, I would not fear the results.” 

‘¢ Men always believe they can accomplish wonders,” remarked Mrs. 
Culver, quickly, as she saw Jane was pained. ‘‘ But come tell me how it 
chanced that your men retired so early to-night. We could hear them 
here, and I expected that I should have to send in my request before they 
would be still.” 

‘‘ They have gone to bed, in hopes of some sport with the officers be- 
fore morning. I started them off as soon as | could, for this company was 
preferable to theirs,” he replied. 

‘¢ Your fondness for female society seems to me to be of a recent date,” 
rejoined Mrs. Culver, ‘and I fear I must attribute it wholly to a particular 
preference, rather than a general characteristic.” 

‘“‘{f it should not prove as evanescent as it has been pleasing,” he re- 
plied, **I fear that I shall lose my title, and ‘Smuggling Ned’ will become 
as great a coward as he had been hero.” 

“ You a smuggler!” exclaimed Jane in astonishment. ‘ You a violator 
of your country’s laws—an enemy to her welfare ?” 

** Not so—not so,” he returned. ‘* No man loves his country more than 
I; and that I have sometimes evaded some of her laws, must be attributed 
to the fact, that she has some of the greatest scoundrels that she can boast 
of, to carry those laws into execution.” 

“Is that an excuse for you to assist her enemies?” asked Jane in reply. 

“You look upon things differently from what I see them. I furnish the 
Canadians with food and clothing, not to help them, but to make them ef- 
feminate.. Was there ever a poorer-clad, worse-fed, or worse-paid sol- 
diery, than that which accomplished the independence of America? And 
yet, can the annals of history show purer, better, or braver patriots? 
Reascning from these premises, is not the inference just, that well-fed and 
well-clothed men will fight with less valor than those with scanty supplies? 
Hence, for my country’s good, I carry these things to her foes, lest hunger 
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and want may compel them to come after them. If peaceable measures 
and kindness will keep our foes at home, is not that man a patriot who 
uses them?” And he laughed at his own reasoning. 

“Indeed,” replied Jane, ** the subtlety of your arguments is beyond my 
comprehension. Perhaps the lateness of the hour is the cause of my dull- 
ness. So, good-night.” And she withdrew. 





THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Tuey were a faithful band—the chosen followers of their Gop. Upon 
their sacred brows was stamped the broad seal of heaven. They were as 
‘a city set upon a hill, which could not be hid” amid the surrounding dark- 
ness of the moral world. The intellectual and moral atmosphere was im- 
pregnated with the pestilential breath of the monster Infidelity, which had 
crept in, and taken possession of the high places of the nation; and Per- 
secution, with fiery eyes and garments dipped in brood—with every pos- 
sible method of torture that could be devised by the invention and inge- 
nuity of man, dragged its hideous form through the length and breadth of 
the land, under the broad light of the noonday sun, thereby causing brother 
to rise against brother, parent against child, and children against parents, 
until the whole land was filled with anarchy and confusion, and the ground 
satiated with the blood of the persecuted. On every hill, and in every 
vale, were stationed the blood-thirsty minions of the law, to hunt and pur- 
sue their victims even to death, without one pitying emotion within their 
cruel bosoms for the infirmities of age, the helplessness of infancy, the 
sprightliness of childhood, or for maiden beauty. Even beneath the shade 
of the proud and far-famed capitol might have been seen the smoke of the 
faggots ascending to heaven as a crying witness against the infuriated mul- 
titude for their daring wickedness. 

It was from such cruelty, and religious intolerance, and bigoted zeal, 
and that they might ‘‘ worship God in spirit and in truth,” “after the dic- 
tates of their own conscience,” that that devoted band sought for an asylum 
in a distant land. Though their priests and rulers sought their lives, and 
the laws of the land refused to shield them from violence, yet their perse- 
cutors would not let them go, but placed watchmen over the ports and 
harbors, with strict charge not to suffer one of that little band to leave the 
shore. But they did go, for the mighty Gop was with them in their trials, 
and they put their trust in Him with implicit faith, He was with them to 
deliver, even as Hz was with His chosen in Egyptian bondage. Though 
twice they were defeated, yet they resolved to try again, trusting in an 
all-wise Providence. Even the third time they were betrayed, and deliv- 
ered up to their enemies, yet their disappointments and trials could not 
damp the ardor of their undertakings, but nerved them to greater energy 
and zeal, and to put a firmer trust in the Gop of the righteous. After 
repeated trials and disappointments they succeeded in obtaining shipping 
to Holland’s shore. There they did not obtain rest, for the demoralizing 
influence of their neighbors alarmed them for their children’s safety, and 
they looked to the far-off west across the deep waters of the broad Atlan- 
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tic, to find a place amid the dreary wilderness to plant their religion, 
where it might flourish and bloom till time should be no more. 

Who was the faithful and heroic leader of that little flock? He was 
‘¢a man after Gop’s own heart,” whose ‘“‘ body was a meet temple for the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost.” His deep and holy counsels added strength 
to the strong man’s heart, and his pious words of consolation buoyed up 
the fainting spirits of the weak and fearful. He was their earthly guide 
and comforter, their friend and counsellor—yea, more, he was a father to 
that pilgrim band. 

Having, after deliberate and mature reflection, resolved to take their 
lives in their hands, and seek a home among the wild and untutored chil- 
dren of the forest, they appointed a day for fasting and prayer, to ask the 
blessing of the Lorp their Gop upon their enterprise ; the holy principle 
of their actions being, “In all thy ways acknowledge Gop, and He shal! 
direct thy paths.” 

All preparations being completed, they embarked upon their long and 
perilous voyage. Old men and matrons, young men and maidens, and 
little children, thronged the deck of the gallant Mayflower, uttering hymns 
of praise to Him who “holdeth the winds in His hand,” and commanded 
the raging waves, “‘ Peace, be still.” 

As the dim outlines of their native shore receded from their view, deep 
and tender emotions thrilled their hearts with sensations that can better be 
imagined than described. ‘They were leaving the land of their birth, per- 
haps for ever; and they had parted with near and dear friends, to meet 
no more on earth; and they had sacrificed the few comforts enjoyed even 
by the persecuted—and for what? It was for dangers, toils, and priva- 
tions ; for perils by sea, and perils by land, and to be subject to the tender 
mercies of the hostile sons of the forest; and that they might ‘lay a foun- 
dation for an extensive advancement of the kingdom of Christ in the wes- 
tern wilderness.”’ For two long weary months they were tossed by adverse 
winds upon the tempestuous ocean, and many times with fearful hearts, 
they were constrained to cry, ‘*‘ Lorp, save, or we perish.” After innu- 
merable dangers and hardships they neared the destined shore ; their 
hearts bounded with inexpressible joy as they first discovered the faint out- 
lines of the land they were fast approaching. Mothers fondly embraced 
their children in manifestation of their happiness; and the glad smile of 
delight played upon every countenance. 

They cast anchor in what is now called Cape Cod harbor. Each hardy 
sailor gladly obeyed the command to loose the cables, and furl the sails ; 
all were summoned to the deck ; deep silence reigned throughout the whole 
assembly ; each knee was bent in reverence and holy adoration to that 
Great SupreME Berne who had brought them safely through their dan- 
gerous voyage. The voice of praise and thanksgiving was heard ascend- 
ing in the deep and musical tones of their leader’s voice. He gave thanks 
for the many mercies received by that exiled band, and asked for blessings 
and guidance in the duties before them; and that they might be the happy 
instruments in the hand of Gop, for the salvation of the native owners of 
the soil. 

The prayer was ended. With shouts of grateful joy they lowered the 
boats, and with lightsome hearts seated themselves therein, and touched 
the long-wished-for shore. They stepped upon the land with subdued and 
sacred feelings of holy reverence. All around was cold and drear—close 
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bound in icy chains. No friendly hands were extended to greet them in 
welcome; no kindred voice hailed them in gladness; no comfortable 
dwellings met their view to cheer them with kind hospitality, or where 
they might rest their weary limbs—all, all was desolate; yet GoD was 
with them to bless. He had gone before them, and prepared their way. 
For many moons before, the owners of the land, every man, woman, and 
child, slept the dreamless sleep of death, no more to claim their heritage. 
His providence saved them from famine, and furnished seed for the com- 
ing harvest. He tamed the wild and savage spirit of the red man, for Hts 
children’s safety, that they might not sink beneath the accumulated toils 
and privations attending the inclemency of a New England winter. 

With heartfelt gratitude and great surprise they heard the loud voice of 
the tawny messenger as he entered their strange s habitations, exclaiming 
in well-known language, “ Welcome, Englishmen! welcome, English- 
men!’’ It was by the influence of that friendly warrior, under Providence, 
that ‘* the pale-faced strangers” enjoyed the peace of a mutual treaty for 
many years. 

That noble-hearted band of daring exiles there laid a permanent foun- 
dation for a nation of patriots and freemen. They were the pioneers of 
that mighty revolution which broke the fetters of an infant colony, and 
filled monarchs with fear for their tottering power. Such were our fore- 
fathers—the living examples of the faith they professed, ‘counting all 
things but dross” in view of their heavenly inheritance. And well may 
we adopt the beautiful language of Mrs. Hemans: 


“ Ay, call it holy ground, 

| The soil where first they trod: 

ig They've left unstained what there they found— 

ae} Freedom to worship God!” . a. 
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a Tue beautiful, fair, and the lovely of earth, 

Hae) Are destined to fade from the hour of their birth ; 

Hel The dew-drops of morning, the sun’s parting ray, 

He Are fading, fast fading, and passing away. 

Th The roses of summer, whose breath fills the gale, 

Who send forth their perfume from hill-side, and vale, 
Look at eve to the skies, and in sighs seem to say, 

‘« Bathe our petals in tears—we are passing away. 

We pass from the meadow, the hill-side, and green, 

; And the spot looketh drear where our footsteps have been— 
aie All, even the fairest, are marked for decay— 

We bloom for a moment, and then pass away.” 

The sunny stream laughs i in the pure light of morn, 

But onward, still onward, its waters are : borne ; 

Its sparkling is transient—its waves may not stay, 

To the depths of the ocean it passeth away. 

Yet what is the streamlet, the rose-bud, and dew, 

To the cheek that is flushing with youth’s crimson’s hue— 
To the eye that is kindling with hope and delight, 

As it turns to the future, all splendid and bright? 

Alas! for the visions and dreams of our youth, 

When shadows seem substance, and friendship seems truth ; 
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THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 





Like the sere leaves of autumn, the last beam of day, 
They fade into darkness—they all pass away. 
Yes, passing away is the watchword of Time; 
Earth's bright ones are destined to fade in their prime, 

In Life's verdant spring to lie down in the tomb, 

And shroud in Death's mantle their beauty and bloom. 

And e’en the wide earth, with her valleys and rills, 

Her firmly set mountains, and unshaken hills, 

Is marked for destruction—is doomed to decay ; 

On her brow is engraven, ‘ Fast passing away.”’ 

Then is there no rest for the tempest-tossed soul, 

No pole-star to guide us when dark billows roll ? 

Is there no ark, no anchor, which still shall endure 
Through storm and through tempest, nnshaken and sure? 
Yes, truth shall endure! Firm, immutable truth— 

Change never comes o’er it; ‘tis e’er in its youth, 

Firm as Heaven's own arches, and pure as its day ; 

Eternal is truth, it can ne’er pass away. 

Then cheer up, lone voy’ger on Error’s wide sea, 

Let truth be a chart, and a pole-star to thee; 

"Twill guide thee to Heaven, the port of the blest, 

To the home of the ransomed, the haven of rest. M. A. 





THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Duxine the night of the first day of the year 1777, a man, aged sixty 
years, was at the window; he raised his eyes towards the azure vault of 
heaven, where sparkled the stars, like the white flowers of the water-lily 
upon a tranquil sheet of water; then lowered them to the earth, where no 
one was as destitute as himself of joy and repose, for his tomb was not far 
from him; he had already descended sixty of the steps which lead there, 
and he was carrying, from the time of his youth, only faults and remorse. 
His health was destroyed, his soul void and dejected, and his old age full 
of chagrin. The days of his youth reappeared before him, and he recalled 
the solemn moment when his father placed him at the entrance of two 
routes, one of which conducted to a rich and happy country, covered wiih 
fertile harvests, lighted by a sun always clear, resounding with a gentle 
harmony, whilst the other led to a cavern without issue, peopled with ser- 
pents, and filled with poison. 

Alas! the serpents attached themselves to his heart, the poison stained 
his lips, and he knew not where he was. 

He raised his eyes towards heaven, and cried with inexpressible an- 
guish: ‘*O youth, return! O my father! place me again at the entrance 
of life, in order that I may choose otherwise.” 

But his youth and his father were no more. Then he retraced. in his 
mind all the men of his age, those whom he had known, and those whom 
he knew not, who had been youths with him, who now, scattered over the 
earth, were good fathers of families, friends of truth, of virtue, who passed 
calmly, and without shedding tears, this first night of the year. The sound 
of the clock, which told of this new step of time, came to his ear as a 
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pious hymn; it recalled his parents, the wishes they had formed for him, 
the lessons they once taught him; wishes which their unfortunate son had 
never fulfilled, lessons by which he had not profited. Overwhelmed with 
grief and shame, he could gaze no longer at the heaven where dwelt his 
father; tears flowed from his eyes, and fell upon the snow which covered 
the ground; he sighed, and seeing nothing which could console him: ‘“ Ah! 
return, youth,” cried he—‘ again return !” 

And his youth returned, for all this, that had disturbed him, was but a 
dream ; he was young yet; his faults only were real. He thanked Gop 
that his youth was not past, and that he could forsake the path of vice for 
that of virtue, in order to enter into the tranquil country, covered with 
abundant harvests. : 

Return with him, my young readers, if, like him, you have wandered ; 
this terrible dream shall be henceforth your judge. If, one day, over- 
whelmedwith grief, you are forced to cry out: “* Return, beautiful youth!” 
youth will return no more. E. W.S. 





FLATTERY. 


In civilized society, numerous are the evils that spring up spontaneously 
from the rank soil of the human heart, and flourish like the tall cedars of 
Lebanon, chilling with their deadly shades many of fair Virtue’s lowly 
violets. Among these, Flattery takes its stand as being one of the most 
common, and exerting, I apprehend, a baneful influence upon society. 
Its magic power is felt through all the walks and grades of life—as well 
by the tenant of the moss-roofed cottage in the lowly vale, as by him who 
dwells in the palace and mingles with the proud ones of the earth. It 
comes to us in the specious garb of friendship, with the smile of deceit 
upon its lips, and offers us to drink of its poisoned chalice. We drink, 
and straightway our faults and errors dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance, while our worth and virtues are magnified into mountains, whose 
tops reach unto high heaven. It teaches us a lesson of pride and arro- 
gance, where we should only learn distrust and humility. We need not 
search the records of the historian for illustrations of the truth of this; 
neither need we look abroad on the wide world to see it exemplified, but 
we may find it at home, by observing the effect which sweet-lipped hollow- 
hearted flattery has upon our own characters. Few, very few, are the 
individuals gifted with so strong mind and principle as to have never 
listened with pleasure to the sweet song of the siren, never tasted of her 
cordial, or bowed at her shrine. And few are those who have not, at 
some moments of their lives, stooped to flatter in order to please. Doubt- 
less there are many who feel at times the meanness of this practice, and 
long to be freed from its influences, who yet have not sufficient strength 
of principle to break them asunder. They fear to be thought odd and 
singular, unless they can pass a compliment occasionally, in Flattery’s 


civil tone. 


‘* The plain naked truth would not be palatable at all times,” say they ; 
‘a little spice of flattery is certainly allowable now and then, merely for 
fashion’s sake ;” and so, forsooth, they will offer her sweet incense to those 
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whom they call their friends, merely for the sake of pleasing. Their mo- 
tive, it is true, may appear plausible, for it is perfectly natural that we 
should seek to please our friends, but is it right to do this by administering 
the poisonous dregs of flattery? We may gain our end, but it will never 
justify the means. 

But while much of the flattery which passes as current coin in society 
originates from the desire of pleasing, there is still another motive, so low 
and despicable that even those who are actuated by it, are ready to con- 
demn it in others. I allude to the practice of flattery, in order to be flat- 
tered in return. None but a mind already vitiated and depraved, can 
stoop to this practice, so humiliating to all true self-respect. We must 
feel ourselves poor indeed to be willing thus to purchase the wherewithal 
to feed our vanity. It is the bane of the soul, inflating it with a pestilen- 
tial vapor, filling its emptiness with vacancy, and thus keeping out what- 
ever is calculated to ennoble and purify. He who can rest satisfied with 
the unmeaning compliments of others, can never expect to attain any 
higher degree of excellence than he now possesses, unless he can shake 
off the spell that binds him and arouse to high and vigorous action. 

People who flatter in order to be flattered in return, are very apt to be- 
come habitual flatterers. People who make flattery their business, who 
flatter indiscriminately, pouring out their incense by wholesale, and are 
ever ready to deluge their friends with a volley of it. These are the bane 
of society, and from such most fervently would I pray to be delivered. I 
would shun them as I would the pestilence. The moral atmosphere around 
them is contaminated ; it breathes of degradation. If then, we would es- 
cape the baleful influence of flattery, we should never for a moment stoop 
to it ourselves—never listen to it from others, or countenance it in any 
manner. Let us at least endeavor to keep our consciences clear of this 
meanness, so that at the close of our journey, when we cast a longing eye 
to the spirit-land, and the sun of our being is fast fading from all that is 
mortal, to rise again on immortality, and we take a retrospective view of 
the past, we may be enabled joyfully to say, of this sin “I am verily 
guiltless.” Mary. 





THOUGHTS 


SUGGESTED WHILE WALKING ON THE BANKS OF THE MERRIMACK. 


I saw a dark and troubled stream ; 
Its waters wildly sought the ocean, 

While, from its depths, a still voice came, 
And whispered, “ Such is life’s commotion.” 


I looked again: that stream was calm, 
And mirrored the blue heaven above ; 

And such, methought, is human life, 
When it is blest by heavenly love. 


Thus blest no sin shall dare to reign, 
No angry thoughts disturb the breast ; 
For Christ shall calm the troubled wave, 
And give the weary spirit rest. Eviza. 
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THE RETURN. 


Ir was on a pleasant evening in the month of August, in the year 18—, 
that a stranger might have been seen walking on the banks of a lovely 
river that winds its way through the pleasant little town of W He 
was aroused from the reverie into which he had fallen by the sound of 
music softly stealing on the ear. It appeared to be a plaintive air, per- 
formed by one well skilled in music. He arose from the seat upon which 
he had thrown himself, and, walking forward, soon came in view of the 
performer. It was a young lady of uncommon beauty, seated at the door 
of a neat white cottage. Her age might have been about seventeen, and 
of such perfect loveliness it would be in vain for me to attempt a descrip- 
tion. She was habited ina garb of deep mourning, which contrasted 
finely with the lily and the rose, which were blended together beautifully 
in her countenance. From the lustre of her deep blue eye there seemed 
to beam a soul of intellect. A painter would have deemed her no unwor- 
thy model for his pencil. Her companion was an elderly gentleman, who 
appeared to be her father. He held in his hand a weekly periodical, 
which he seemed to have been perusing, but had discontinued at the com- 
mencement of the air his lovely daughter had been playing. A cloud of 
sorrow seemed to pass over his high and intellectual brow as he sat watch- 
ing the loved being before him. His mind was busy with other days. At 
the advance of the stranger they arose, and invited him to take a seat 
with their humble cottage. And while they are pleasantly engaged in 
conversation, we will take a glance at the past. 

Mr. Somers, for that was the gentleman’s name, had once been in the 
mercantile line of business, and had stood high in society ; but by misfor- 
tune, and treachery of pretended friends, he had been reduced to com- 

arative poverty, had removed far from the metropolis, where he and his 
wife had attended to the education of their children—a son and daughter. 
But he had been deprived of their society even here—the son probabl 
but for a short time, but the wife had been snatched away by the cold hand 
of death. ‘The son had gone, like many young men of the day, to try his 
fortune in the far West; and upon the lovely Julia did Mr. Somers now 
look for that support which declining years and ill health require. 

“T have called,” cried Henrietta Fairbanks, as she ran into the sitting- 
room of Mr. Somers, where Julia was seated with her father, on the 
morning after the stranger’s visit, ‘‘ to solicit your company for an evening, 
as I am to have a few select friends with me. I thought I would not write 
you a note, but came myself, as the surest way of obtaining your consent. 
Now, Julia, you must not say no: you will not, will you ?” 

Henrietta Fairbanks was the daughter of one of the wealthiest men i 
the town of W She was a being formed to be beloved. She was 








not so strikingly handsome as Julia, but the sparkling wit, the modest de- 
meanor, the warm and sunny smile, and the benevolent heart, was what 
won the love of every one. Since her first acquaintance with Julia, she 
had been her dearest friend. If her simplicity of manners had at first 
found a way to the heart of her friend, her good sense and sound judg- 
ment had taken still deeper root there. 
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“QO, Julia,” said she, ‘1 know you cannot refuse me. My evening’s 
leasure would be spoiled could [ not have the presence of my dearest 
friend.” 

Julia made her no answer, but looked up inquiringly into the face of her 
father, who had been watching her countenance while her young friend 
was speaking. 

‘My dear child,” he at length said, ‘if it is your wish to go I shall say 
nothing to prevent you. Perhaps [ am too selfish in wishing to confine 
you so much to myself. Yes—go my child; and may you be happy in 
so doing.” And kissing the tears from her cheek, which his affectionate 
words had caused to start, he arose and left the room. 

‘“‘ Now I know you will not disappoint me,” said Henrietta. After spend- 
ing a few moments in conversation, her friend arose to take her leave. 

Since Mr. Somers removed to W , Julia had objected to going into 
company. Although numerous had been her invitations, she had politely 
rejected them, preferring rather to remain with her invalid father, and this 
evening was the first she had consented to spend with the thoughtless and 
gay. ‘Che contemplated evening at length arrived. The parlor of Mr. 
Fairbanks was filled with the most fashionable of the town. ‘They had 
nearly all assembled before Julia made her appearance. All eyes were 
riveted on the lovely stranger as Mr. Fairbanks conducted her toa seat. 
On Julia’s casting her eye around the room, the first person that attracted 
her attention was the stranger who had found his way to their cottage, a 
few evenings previous. A blush mantled her cheek when she saw he 
regarded her with much earnestness. On perceiving that he was observed 
by her, bowing politely, he removed to a distant part of the room. As he 
moved away the thought struck her that she had seen that figure before, 
and there was something in the face that was familiar. ‘ But no,” she 
thought, ‘*it cannot be him, for did not a cruel father send him far over 
the sea, and did not news come that he had found a watery grave? Be 
still, my heart ;” and she pressed her hand upon her throbbing temple, as 
though she would banish from thence some painful emotion; and after 
casting her eye to the place, which a moment before he had occupied, he 
had vanished. In vain did her eye search for him in the crowd. She 
had nearly succeeded in regaining her composure, when she saw her friend 
approaching her. 

‘** My dear Julia, I have a friend to whom I wish to give you an intro- 
duction. Will you go withme?” She arose and accompanied her friend 
to a recess in the window. ‘“ Here I will leave you a moment to prepare 
yourself for a pleasant surprise, which I have been planning for my amuse- 
ment and happiness.” 

So saying she tripped away, leaving Julia wondering what this plan 
could be. Not long did she leave her to herself, for, in a few moments, 
she returned, leaning on the arm of the stranger. In the next moment 
Julia was clasped in the arms of her long-lost lover; for the stranger was 
none other than her earliest friend and lover, Frank Rivers. 

The surprise was too much for her delicate frame, and she fainted in 
his arms. On opening her eyes she met the anxious gaze of her lover, 
as he bent fondly over her. From conflicting emotions she could not 
speak ; but, pressing the hand that held hers, she burst into a flood of 
tears, which relieved her throbbing brain; and, as she looked up to her 
friend for an explanation, Henrietta threw her arms around her neck. 
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‘‘ Forgive me, Julia, for causing you to suffer, but the temptation was 
so strong | could not resist. Knowing you had given Frank up as dead, 
I wished to give you a pleasant surprise; but had I known the result, I 
would not for worlds have trifled with your feelings. As you have some- 
what recovered, lest my guests should notice my absence, I will now leave 
you in the care of this troublesome friend of mine; for, by-the-by, I pre- 
sume a few words from his lips would do more to aid your recovery than 
all the cordials which I could offer;” and, looking archly at him, she 
tripped away, leaving him to explain his so sudden appearance when she 
supposed he had found a watery grave. 

Frank Rivers was the only son of one of the wealthiest merchants in 
the city of He also had extensive business in India. Frank had 
been Julia’s schoolmate ; and the childish preference had grown with their 
growth, and strengthened with their strength, until it had ripened into a 
lasting friendship. Their parents had watched their young affections with 
pleasure ; for, at that time, Mr. Somers was considered among the 
wealthiest of the merchants. Mr. Somers had given his children all the 
advantages of an education which wealth could procure; but Misfortune 
came with her withering grasp, and laid his fairest prospects low in the 
dust. We will now take the liberty to listen while Frank relates his story 
to the attentive Julia. 

‘On hearing of your father’s failure I could not believe it, but, hasten- 
ing to your father’s store, I soon found it was too true. When my father 
was informed of the circumstances he appeared very much astonished ; 
and on continuing my visits to you, I perceived there was a marked change 
in his manners towards me. He, at first, asked me if I intended to marry 
the penniless daughter of a broken merchant. I told him in the days of 
your father’s prosperity he had manifested no opposition to my choice, 
but, on the contrary, had approved of it; and now, in the day of adver- 
sity, I could not forsake you, as I had not only obtained his consent, but 
also yours, and your father’s, to a union as soon as | should become of 
age; and never should poverty make me withdraw from my engagement. 
But enough—I will not pain you witha recital. From that time he treated 
me with much severity, until, a few days before my departure, he came 
into the counting-room where I was. His manners appeared changed, as 
though nothing had occurred. He informed me he had very important 
business in the West Indies, which he wished me to undertake, as he was 
getting rather old, and felt unwilling to go so far from home. He said | 
could finish the business in a few months, and would soon be at home. 
At first, the thought of leaving you, situated as you then was, overcame 
me with grief; but then I should not be separated from you long. ‘The 
thought that it would be but a few months (although to me they looked 
like years) bore me up. Bidding you a hasty adieu, I soon set sail for 
India. When IJ arrived there I found that the business would detain me 
much longer than I had anticipated. After that was settled my father 
caused me to stay, from one pretence and another, until three years had 
passed away. I wrote to you constantly, but never a line reached me 
after the first two or three letters you wrote.” 

Julia, who had remained silent during his relation, now uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. ‘ They told me, Frank, that you had found a wa- 
tery grave. They said you, and a number of others, had gone out in a 
boat on a pleasure excursion, that a gale had overtaken you, that the boat 
was capsized, and but one escaped to tell the news.” 
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“Yes, my dear, so Henrietta has told me. But to proceed: while in 
India 1 became acquainted with a very wealthy gentleman by the name 
of Thompson. He was a childless widower, and had no relatives; and 
being thrown often in his society we formed for each other, the affection 
of a father and son. A few months since he was taken suddenly ill, and 
in one week from the time he was taken, | followed my dear friend to the 
grave. Upon opening his will, to my surprise I was declared to be sole 
heir to his fortune. As soon as I could settle the business, and dispose of 
the personal property, I determined to return home, and learn the cause 
of your silence. 

On returning to my native city I could learn nothing respecting your 
father’s family, except that your father had removed to a distant part of 
the country. I determined to travel, and if possible learn the place of 
your residence. It was on a visit to my uncle, under whose roof we now 
are, that my cousin informed me that you lived but a short distance from 
here; and it was not until I had made a promise that I would not spoil 
her little plan of surprise, that she would make me acquainted with the 
cottage where you were; but to wait until the evening should arrive, I 
thought would be impossible. I therefore determined to make you a visit ; 
and, as I knew I had greatly changed in my personal appearance, I thought 
I might safely do it without being recognized. For this purpose I chose 
the hour of twilight, but the emotions of my heart would not permit me to 
proceed; and casting myself down on a seat I remained absorbed in 
thought, I know not how long, until your sweet song broke upon my ear. 
Regaining my composure, I arose, and—but you know the remaining part 
of my story. Suffice it to say, you did not recognize me; but O, how I 
longed to discover myself to you. Still the thought of breaking the 
promise given to my cousin, deterred me. But now, dearest, we are met, 
I trust never more to be parted.” * * * 

We must bring our siory to a close. In six weeks from that evening, 
Julia Somers stood the blushing bride of the handsome and the rich Frank 
Rivers. Some weeks after, a travelling carriage might have been seen to 
draw up before a splendid mansion, from which two gentlemen alighted, 
assisting as many ladies. ‘They ascended the steps which led to the man- 
sion. Said Mr. Rivers, for he it was, turning to his wife, “This, dear 
Julia, is your home.” And, turning to the other gentleman and lady, 
‘¢ Welcome, thrice welcome, our guests, Mr. Somers and Miss Fairbanks.” 

Yes, it was Julia’s brother returned after a long absence, laden with 
riches and honor—returned to be present at Julia’s wedding. He had 
come with his sister to her new home, accompanied by Julia’s young friend, 
Henrietta Fairbanks, his affianced bride. ELIZABETH. 
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HOPE. 


Ts there a boon to mortals given? 
A blessing ours not known in heaven, 

A source of joy which we know here, 
But those which never may appear? 

O, yes; ‘tis Hope—which like the cloud, 
That Israel's sons to Canaan showed, 
Guides and directs our path till death, 
Nor leaves us till our latest breath. 
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PORT BY. 
A continuation of a dialogue, commenced upon page 176, volume iii. 


Annette. We promised, when we spoke of poetry, a long time ago, to 
resume the subject. Will you do it now by giving me a slight outline of 
the history of poetry? for, though we could not define its substance or 
spirit, satisfactorily to ourselves, that which has always thus existed must 
have left in every place some trace of its existence. 

Ella. You are right in this. The poetry of every ancient nation can 
be traced further back than its arts or sciences. In fact it not only pre- 
ceded, but it preserved the science of early times. All other literature 
came to it, and was taken into the arms of its rude, though faithful, nurse ; 
and the thoughts and feelings of the child were expressed in the unpol- 
ished ditty which soothed and fostered its life. And when the child was 
strong, and could leave its nurse to roam afar, then it brought back to her, 
not only bright flowers and precious gems, but also the elixir of hfe, that 
she might live, henceforth, in youth and beauty. 

Annette. Their mutual obligations then are equal. I have heard that 
the histories of all the Scythian ard Gothic nations were embodied in their 

national songs and ballads; that their kings or chiefs were also frequently 
their scalds or poets ; and that their early historians, such as Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, obtained, in this manner, their historical information. 

Ella. But something, of even more consequence than historical in- 
formation, is to be found in the poetry of ancient and uncivilized nations. 
A faithful transcript of the heart, of its hopes and fears, its superstitions 
and its pleasures, in short, nearly all that can be known of its mental phi- 
losophy, is to be ascertained by a reference to, and a study of, its poetical 
compositions. 

Annette. But why should poetry be preferred to prose for this purpose ? 

killa. Because it is so much more readily and firmly impressed upon 
the memory. ‘This may be owing to the greater degree of pleasure which 
it excites. The first poetry of all nations was rude and artless; it had in 
it somewhat that captivated. Madame de Stael defines this pieasure as 
the effect of the mingled play of Hope and Memory in the recital of 
rhyme. The latter retains the cadence of the first closing syllable, while 
the former looks forward to the corresponding word, which will complete 
the melody. If her philosophy is correct, then the practice of many mod- 
ern poets is unnatural and injudicious, who prolong their periods to such a 
degree, wander through so many different measures, and’ employ such a 
variety of long and short lines, corresponding in rhyme at such a distance 
from each other, that all sense of melody is utterly lost. Another foolish 
practice is, the literal imitation of ancient lyrical poets, among those who 
say ‘‘ J sing,’ who never can sing; and talk of * striking the ‘chords of a 
lyre,” who have never even seen a lyre. 

Annette. 'Then the more ancient the poetry, the more did it appeal to 
the senses ; or, rather, it appealed to a greater number of the senses—to 
the ear and eye as well as the heart. And this was probably the reason 
why the ancient bards possessed so much more power over the people 
than modern poets. 
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Ella, The poetry of the present day is too often but versified prose ; 
for true poetry is an art as different from mere versification as rhetoric is 
different from grammar. ‘The mere versifier employs common language 
in the composition of pleasant rhymes. The poet makes his language ; 
and his mother tongue becomes, in his hand, like iron in the fiery furnace. 
That, which before was cold, hard, and black, now glows with brilliant 
fervent heat, and sends forth its sparkling scintillations to delight the be- 
holders. His impress is always stamped upon the language in which he 
writes. He makes new words, and baptizes old ones into a new faith. 
If Chaucer had been equal to Homer, and his language as perfect, he 
would have done for English what the blind bard did for Greek. We are 
so truly elevated by the perusal of all real poetry—all around us is made 
so easy and harmonious, that we do not perceive that we have been really 
lifted up. The bright and beautiful are around us, and we think the 
clouds have come down in all their rainbow-tinted glory. The poet is an 
aeronaut, who takes us in his car, and the earth seems gradually to sink 
beneath us, till it has gone into the depths of space, and we are in a puri- 
fied region of the universe. 

Annette. Jam well aware of the influence of poetic words upon the 
sentiments expressed. How entirely different they can make its effect, I 
have heard the following verse quoted as an example. 


‘‘ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


Imagery, which I have always considered an indispensable adjunct to true 
poetry, is rendered almost necessary by the imperfection of language—its 
dearth of that which may express all deep emotions. But, if poetry is 
thus the very utterance of violent feelings, must not the poet himself be 
ever under their influence. Must he not, as I have asked before, be one 
differing from his kind in this, that feelings, which are uncommon in them, 
are usual in him. If not a madman, does he not differ from others even 
as a maniac differs ? 

Ella. You would liken him to the harp, which sends forth a wail to 
the slightest breeze ; and, when strong winds sweep over it, sends forth 
tones of loud rejoicing in the fieree gust, or shrieks of wo at which all 
might stand aghast. I would liken him rather to the hand which sweeps 
the lyre, and can call forth, at will, the words of mirth or sorrow. He 
can rouse the good angel, who ever sleeps within the breast; or still the 
evil demon, who would fain have free range in the chambers of the soul. 
You would compare him to the fierce soldier, whose blood boils tumultu- 
ously in his veins, and whose maddened passions seek a vent in wild ac- 
tion, perhaps in destruction and death. I would compare him to the fabled 
Moorish king, with his magic chess-board ; who looked calmly on, and 
saw all strife, and war, and death, in contemptible mimicry before him. 

Annette. Then you have a more elevated opinion of him even than 
myself. You would make him supernatural, while I only make him un- 
natural. To you he isa god; to me buta prophet. He stands before 
us, and interprets the Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharzin, which a fearful hand 
has written upon a mysterious universe. 

Ella. No, no. I only think him a man; though possessed, in a su- 
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perior degree, of some of the attributes of humanity. The world, in gen- 
eral, is like a jury whose minds are all agreed; the poet is their foreman— 
he shall speak for them. 

Annetie. Then it is only because he can express, in a better manner, 
what all know and believe, that they permit him to be their representative. 
But, if it is so, may he not still have some higher distinguishing character- 
istic ? He expresses, in clear definite vivid language, the thoughts and 
feelings which are common to all, though vague in all. But may there 
not be something in him, higher still, which is as vague to him as their 
conceptions have been to them. Something which he can partially un- 
derstand and enjoy, but which he can never embody or define. I know 
that the true poet has been said to give materiality to the spiritual world, 
and a spirit to that which is material. But, while he does this, may he 
not still be unable to portray his visions of another and more beauteous 
land? I have myself had flitting visions of an indefinable beauty, as tran- 
sient as the imaginary scenes which an inventive eye discovers in the 
evening clouds, or the fireside embers. And, in reading of such natural 
poets as Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Davidson, we learn of those enchanting 
visions, which enticed them away into the dream-land, but of which they 
never brought back the faintest delineation. 

Ella. ‘Then while I look upon the poet as one to be compared to the 
lenses of the kaleidoscope, which resolve into regularity and magnificence 
that which is otherwise but confused, puerile, and worthless, you would 
compare him to those of the telescope, which can give a view of distant 
and brighter worlds—worlds which he can never exhibit to those who 
have not, themselves, some share of this far-sightedness, and some of 
which he cannot even describe. But we seem to have left poetry for the 
poet, and still to have no intelligible idea of the difference between the 
creator and the creation. 

Annette. 1 think we are satisfied that there is no history of poetry. 
What it has been once it is now, and will always be. It is more like ge- 
ography than history; more description than narration; and with this dis- 
advantage, that we describe an inaccessible land, though one which is visi- 
ble to all—a country of charmed seas, and glittering glaciers; of brilliant 
icy wastes; and skies for ever blushing with the changing, but always 
beautiful, aurora borealis ; a clime whose cold pure distant glory creates 
in us the deepest yearnings for heaven. 

Ella. And I think you will now agree with me that it is common to 
us all. It is latent in many, in most of mankind; but not lacking. It is 
drawn out by afflictions, or excitement, or disease, but not created by them. 
In many a familiar heart, which now shines on us in its gladness, there 
may be a sealed up chamber, where. the sleeping spirit dwells; and it may 
be that Death alone is to arouse the sleeper, and unlock the portal. And 
there may be those in whom this spirit is too fitfully active to give, to any, 
a sure strong proof of the nature of its being. 

Annette. You remind me of kings, queens, and great men, who have 
only found that they possessed the gift of song when all other gifts were 
taken away. But, when we have found the poet, it is not always that we 
have the poem. 

Elia. No, he may live among his fellow-men, warbling his sweet strains, 
which seem but the prelude to some noble melody, and then die; leaving 
not even that behind which might have been a fitting requiem. 
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Annelte. And is not every noble poem a mere collection, in one vast 
monument, of the polished stones which have been gathered together in 
long intervals of time—a string of gems which have long been collecting— 
a sort of labor in mosaic, in which the plan of the poem is the pattern, 
and the flowing ideas, fixed for ever there, are the brilliant crystals now 
clustered together in harmonious beauty. 

Ella. 1 have never looked preaisely in this manner at the poem—the 
master-piece of human genius, or rather of human art; for this poet must 
be not only the genius but the artist. His poem isa stately sacred edifice, 
of which the plan springs up before him dark, faint, and shadowy. It 
grows loftier and more distinct. Low in the spirit’s depths the corner- 
stone is laid. From afar the massive stones and beams are brought; with 
toil and patience they are silently laid the one upon the other. ‘The sound 
of the axe and of the hammer is not heard. From many distant lands are 
brought the gold and gems to finish and adorn it. Time passes on, and 
at length it stands complete, glorious, and enduring. It is dedicated to 
Him who bestowed upon the builder the power and wisdom by which he 
finished the magnificent structure; and the temple is thronged with wor- 
shippers when they know that the Shechinah hath rested there. “? 





HAPPINESS. 


Happiness is a treasure which all men seek: and why is it that so few 
find it? Is it not because they search for it in the wrong path? Some 
think, if they were rich, they should be perfectly happy. Accordingly, 
they labor, and toil, and deprive themselves of the comforts, and almost 
of the necessaries of life, that they may hoard up a mass of money, which 
they know not how to use. They obtain it. Are they happy? No: 
their minds are continually tortured with the thought, that they may lose 
a few shillings; and that is sufficient to render them very unhappy. 
Others seek for happiness in the path of fame. ‘They may stand high, 
but others have stood there before them. They are not satisfied, and 
consequently are not happy. Others, again, think that to be happy, it is 
necessary to dress in the most costly materials, cut in the most fashionable 
style. To be convinced that these are not happy, it is only necessary to 
observe the chagrin of some fair one, who has spent time and money in 
procuring a fashionable bonnet, or shawl, when she sees some one whom 
she dislikes, with a bonnet, or shawl, precisely like her own. 

If then, wealth, fame, or fashion, will not make us happy, where shall 
we find this pearl of great price? Let us go to some lowly cot, where 
the honest laborer dwells. He envies no man. His bread is earned by 
the sweat of his brow; and, to his fellow-men in distress, he renders all 
the assistance in his power. In his habitation dwell virtue, industry, and 
contentment; and without these accompaniments, no one can enjoy hap- 
piness. The gay and fashionable may be pleased, for a moment, with a 
splendid party, or ball, but lasting happiness is not theirs. How quickly 
will sickness or misfortune destroy all their pleasure. 
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i 44 SHALL I BE OLD? 

, If we would have a source of happiness which will not fail us in ad- 
) versity, let us cultivate the intellect; and, above all, let us cherish virtue, 
s and contentment. Ji 

. ‘ 


SHALL I BE OLD? 


SuHAct I be old? 
When my form is stiff, and my heart is cold; 
When the stream of life has ceased to flow, 
And they lay my body dark and low; 
When that time arrives will my head be gray ? 
And the night have come to a long long day? 
Shall I be old? 


Shall I be old? 
When my days have passed, like a tale that’s told ; 
Will the story be like that which they tell 
When, around the hearth they love so well, 
Long tales are told of a happier day, 


And the length’ning hours are cheered away. 
Shall [ be old? 


Shall I be old? 
When they lay me down, ’neath the churchyard mould, F 
Will they speak of one who died in youth, 
Ere life was robbed of beauty and truth, 
When Hope, in her heart, was fervent and bright, 
And the future still seemed but a vista of light. 
Shall I not be old? 


Shall I be old? 
When wrapped, at length, in Death’s icy fold, 
Will those, who look on my pale cold clay, 
In whisperings low will they sadly say, 
T were better, far better, that long ago 
We had laid her thus, so still and low— 


Alas, that she was old? 
Shall I be old? 


1 When the love of life has ceased its hold, 


Will life itself in my heart be left? 
Though existence of joy is strangely bereft ; 
When love, and hope, and strength, are dead, 


Willi Time, o’er their sepulchre, faintly tread ? 
Then, I’d not be old! 


Shall I be old? 
When the fearful curtain is upward rolled, 
And I leap, from the waves of life’s dark sea, 
To the blissful shore of Eternity, 
Will the path I have left with brightness glow ? 
Of deeds well done will survivors know? 
Then, I'd be old! 


Shall I be old? 
With a heart by faith and love made bold, 
Shall { enter those bowers of peace and joy ? 
Where youth is renewed, and pleasures ne’er cloy, 
Where their sun is ne'er dim, their skies ever fair, 
Where their flowers never wither, and also where 
They ne’er grow old. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our Frexew Letter. We have recently received a letter, communicating a 
request from Madame Dumas, of Paris, for information respecting the situation of 
the Lowell Female Operatives; their hours of labor, their savings, and the sur- 
veillance, or oversight, exercised in regard to those of them who are away from 
their parents. This knowledge is sought by Madame Dumas in behalf of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society; and we will merely remark, for the benefit of those of our 
readers whose idea of Paris is, that it is distinguished merely for its gaiety, refine- 
ment, and dissipation, that it contains some of the most learned, and also some of 
the most benevolent, societies which exist in any country. 

As many of our distant subscribers may have a desire for the same information, 
even if not for the same reasons, we will answer this letter publicly. 

We will first give our readers a copy of the “‘regulation paper,’’ which contains 
the only “ code of laws’’ by which so many thousand young females are kept in 
excellent order; and add some statistics, collected by an eminent physician, who 
formerly resided in this city, though he is now a professor in a distant medical in- 
stitution. The following are the regulations. 

‘Every overseer is required to be punctual himself, and to see that those em- 
ployed under him are so.—The overseers may, at their discretion, grant leave of 
absence to those employed under them, when there are sufficient spare hands in 
the room to supply their place ; but when there are not sufficient spare hands, they 
are not allowed to grant leave of absence unless in cases of absolute necessity.—All 
persons are required to observe the regulations of the room in which they are em- 
ployed. They are not to be absent from their work without consent of their over- 
seer, except in case of sickness, and then they are required to send him word of 
the cause of their absence.—All persons are required to board in one of the board- 
ing-houses belonging to the company, and to conform to the regulations of the 
house in which they board.—All persons are required to be constant in attendance 
on public worship, at one of the regular places of worship in this place.—Persons 
who do not comply with the above regulations, will not be employed by the com- 
pany.—Persons entering the employment of the company, are considered as en- 
gaging to work one year.—All persons intending to leave the employment of the 
company, are required to give notice of the same to the overseer, at Jeast two weeks 
previous to the time of leaving.—Any one who shall take from the mills or the 
yard, any yarn, cloth, or other article belonging to the company, will be considered 
guilty of stealing, and prosecuted accordingly.—The above regulations are consid- 
ered part of the contract with all persons entering the employment of the 

Company. All persons who shall have complied with them, 
on leaving the employment of the company, shall be entitled to an honorable dis- 
charge, which will serve as a recommendation to any of the factories in Lowell. 
No one who shall not have complied with them, will be entitled to such a discharge.”’ 

So much for the regulations. They are not strictly enforced, for it is not con- 
sidered necessary to treat the operatives as eye-servants; and the majority never 
think of their regulation paper after they have read it once. We will now extract 
from the document which we have referred to, and which it will be perceived was 
written to counteract the erroneous impressions which many wish to create. The 
writer says, with regard to health: 

‘“‘ More than one-half of our population are between the ages of fifteen and thirty 
years, and a great proportion of these are employed in the mills. Inthe year 1830, 
the population stood, by an actual census, at 6,477; the number of deaths was 114, 
and of this whole number only seven occurred among the persons employed in the 
mills! In the year 1828, the population was 3,500; girls in the mills,1,500. Dur- 
ing that whole year, there was not a single death, in the city, among these 1,500 
gitls. Task those who are versed in the lore of medical statistics to match these 
two facts. Even if they were picked facts, they would be none the less extraor- 
dinary. But they are not picked facts. They are the only ones, and they are all 
of the kind which are contained in the tables before me. If I am now asked 
whether I consider these results as average results—as safe data on which to rest 
our conclusions as to the degree of health enjoyed by our population, I frankly an- 
Swer no. Ido not believe that the other years would have given such results. 
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They are too extraordinary to be looked for. But they are still of very great value. 
They show positively, absolutely, undeniably, a state of things wholly and irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent with the existence of a feeble, deteriorated and unhealthy pop- 
ulation. I know that in 1828, and probably in 1830, girls who had been here at 
some time during the year, died during the year elsewhere. I know that in making 
all these estimates, we are constantly to bear in mind the circumstance that a cer- 
tain number of girls leave the city while sick, and die among their kindred. But 
the number is easily ascertained, and it is far from being large.”’ 

With regard to their earnings the same document adds the following : 

‘‘ In estimating the different causes which affect the morals of these females, the 
price of their labor ought not to be left out of the account. I have no wish to put 
this down for any more than it is worth. I know that there is no necessary con- 
nection between good character and external prosperity. But, nevertheless, this 
element is worth something. All other things being equal, a well-paid female pop- 
ulation will be more virtuous than an ill-paid one. They are more likely to form 
habits of industry and frugality, they will have more self-respect, and they are re- 
moved from many temptations to vice. All these considerations apply with great 
force to the Lowell factory girls. The average wages, clear of board, amount to 
about two dollars a week. Many an aged father or mother, in the country, is made 
happy and comfortable, by the self-sacrificing contributions from the affectionate 
and dutiful daughter here. Many an old homestead has been cleared of its incum- 
brances, and thus saved to the family by these liberal and honest earnings. To the 
many and most gratifying and cheering facts, which, in the course of this examina- 
tion, 1 have had occasion to state, I here -add a few others relating to the matter 
now under discussion, furnished me by Mr. Carney, the Treasurer of the Lowell 
Institution for Savings. The whole number of depositors in this institution on the 
23d July, was nineteen hundred and seventy-six; the whole amount of deposits 
was $305,796 75. Of these depositors nine hundred and seventy-eight are factory 
girls, and the amount of their funds now in the bank, is estimated by Mr. Carney, 
in round numbers, at one hundred thousand dollars. It is a common thing for one 
of these girls to have five hundred dollars in deposite, and the only reason why she 
does not exceed this sum is the fact that the institution pays no interest on any 
larger sum than this. After reaching this amount, she invests her remaining funds 
elsewhere.” 

And now with regard to their moral well-being, we have these facts: 

‘‘ The amount of strictly religious influences will be best and most clearly shown, 
by the number of accessions to the several churches. The aggregate number of 
these I am not able to give, from want of the requisite materials. I have been able, 
however, to procure returns from nine of the fifteen churches in the city. These 
churches were organized at different times since the origin of the city, and the 
whole number of persons who have joined them by profession, amounts to 5,559. 
From eight to nine-tenths of these were females, a large proportion of whom were 
employed in the mills. But even this statement, striking as it is, indicates but a 
part of the result of these religious influences. Large numbers of females have 
here become interested in the subject of religion, who have not united themselves 
to any of the Lowell churches, on account of the shortness of the time during which 
they intended to remain in the city. One of our clergymen who reports 400 ad- 
missions by baptism into his church, since its organization in August, 1833, says 
that 200, at least, have been converted under his preaching, who have not become 
members of his church for the reason above stated. 

‘There are now in the city fourteen regularly organized religious societies, be- 
sides one or two others quite recently established. Ten of these societies constitute 
a Sabbath School Union. Their third annual report was made on the fourth of the 
present month, and it has been published within a few days. I derive from it the 
following facts. The number of scholars connected with the ten schools at the 
time of making the report was 4,936, and the number of teachers was 433, making 
an aggregate of 5,369. The number who joined the schools during the year was 
3,770; the number who left was 3,129. About three-fourths of the scholars are fe- 
males. A large proportion of the latter are over fifteen years of age, and consist 
of girls employed in the mills. More than five hundred of these scholars have, during 
the past year, become personally interested in practical piety, and more than sit hun- 
dred have joined themselves to the several churches. Now let it be borne in mind, 
that there are four or five Sunday schools in the city, some of which are large and 
flourishing, not included in this statement. Let it be borne in mind, too, that a 
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great proportion of these scholars are the factory girls, and furthermore, that these 
most gratifying results, just given, have nothing in them extraordinary—they are 
only the common, ordinary results of several of the past years. There has been no 
unusual excitement; no noise, no commotion.’’ 

‘Closely connected with this subject of the moral influences acting upon these 
girls, is that of the character of their overseers. The constant presence and exam- 
ple of the overseer must act powerfully, either for good or for evil, upon the minds 
and manners of the girls under his charge. I asked one of the superintendents how 
many of his overseers were members of churches, or connected with Sunday 
schools. After making inquiry he sent me the following note. 

«“¢ Dear Sir: I employ in our mills, and the various departments connected with 
them, thirty overseers, and as many second overseers. My overseers are married 
men with families, with a single exception, and even he has engaged a tenement, 
and is to be married soon. Our second overseers are younger men, but upwards of 
twenty of them are married, and several others are soon to be married. Sixteen of 
our overseers are members of some regular church, and four of them deacons. Ten 
of our second overseers are also members of the church, and one of them is the su- 
perintendent of a Sabbath school. I have no hesitation in saying, that in all the 
sterling requisites of character, in native intelligence and practical good sense, in 
sound morality, and as active, useful, exemplary citizens, they may, as a class, 
safely challenge comparison with any class in our community. I know not among 
them all, an intemperate man, nor at this time, [May, 1841,] even what it called a 
moderate drinker. Yours, truly, ig 

“T ought to state here, that the above is not given as a singular or picked fact. 
1 have made no similar inquiries in relation to any other of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments. The same thing is true in regard to the number of girls who hive 
been school teachers, and also to the number who are in the habit of attending 
evening schools. ] 

‘‘T shall now proceed to enumerate some of the influences which have been most 
powerful in bringing about these results. Among these are the example and watch- 
ful care and oversight of the boarding-house keepers, the superintendents and the 
overseers. The moral police of all the establishments is vigilant, active and rigid. 
While industry and good conduct are respected and rewarded, no violations of the 
excellent and judicious rules of the corporations, and no improper or suspicious 
conduct meet with any indulgence or toleration. It is only by maintaining an 
unsullied and unimpeachable character that a girl can retain her situation in the 
mill, and when dismissed for any impropriety from one establishment, there is no 
possibility of her getting a place in any of the others. Buta power vastly more 
active, all pervading and efficient than any and all of these, is to be found in the 
jealous and sleepless watchfulness, over each other, of the girls themselves. The 
great body of the girls are as virtuous as the female population of any part of New 
England; they have an honest and conservative pride in the preservation of their 
character and respectability as a class; and even if all others who are interested in 
their welfare should be remiss, there is no danger that they themselves will forget 
or neglect the obligations they owe to themselves and toeach other. The strongest 
guardianship of their own character, as a class, is in their own hands, and they will 
not suffer either overseer or superintendent to be indifferent to this character with 
impunity. Their censorship is despotic, and no superintendent nor overseer could 
keep his hands, if he failed to remove an obnoxious individual, when the finger of 
censorship had pointed her out. 

*‘ But there are other good influences which have had a most powerful effect in 
creating the excellent state of things which exists among these girls: I allude to 
such as are of a more directly moral and religious nature. The facts in connection 
with these subjects have already been given, and these facts are exactly such as 
might have been looked for. There is not to be found in New England a body of 
clergymen more zealous, laborious and devoted to their great duties, than our own. 
By their own personal efforts, in the pulpit and out of it, and through the instru- 
mentality of their teachers in their Sunday schools, an aggregate amount of good 
influences is brought to bear upon this part of our population, unequalled—I have 
no hesitation in saying it—in any part of the country. The relationship which is 
here established between the Sunday school scholar and her teacher—between the 
member of the church and her pastor—the attachments which spring up between 
them are rendered close and strong by the very circumstances in which these girls 
are placed. These relationships and these attachments take the place of the do- 
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mestic ties and the home affections, and they have something of the strength and 
fervency of these. Every clergyman and every Sunday school teacher who has 
been long in the city, will confirm the truth of these remarks.” 

‘The hours of labor average within a few moments of twelve,”’ for overseers and 
weavers. The spinners, carders, dressers, warpers, &c., keep the weavers in em- 
ployment,.and many of them have much spare time. 

For the benefit of our French correspondent we will append a few more remarks. 
The majority of the females here are “‘away from their parents.’’ Speaking of 
them as a class, they are all away from their homes. And, what will seem still 
more remarkable in France, the majority of them are the daughters of land owners. 
They are brought up in the country, and generally return to their country homes 
after an absence of from three to ten years. They come here to gain, for them- 
selves, a livelihood independent of their parents, or to obtain an education superior 
to that which a district school will give them, or to obtain the means to be benevyo- 
lent and philanthropic themselves, or—for we must say it—to obtain finer clothes 
than their honest rustic parents are willing or able to bestow upon them. 

In the past volumes of the Offering we have written fully upon subjects con- 
nected with the condition of our fellow-laborers, and we have done it elsewhere 
than in the pages of our own magazine. 

We have still much to add, but reserve it for future numbers, and will close this 
article with the hope that what we have written may be of advantage, not only to 
our own subscribers, and our French correspondent, but also to our readers in “ the 


mother country.” 





Lirerary Notices. The covers we shall resign this month to our partner, Miss 
Curtis; whose opinion does not exactly coincide with our own in regard to the 
expediency of publishing puffs, &c.; and we must make our notices of books as 
concise as possible. 

From Jordan & Co. we have received one of Retzsch’s superior drawings ; called 
Tae Game or Lirr, or The Chess-Player, explained by Miltitz. This drawing 
represents Satan playing with Man for his soul. The figures upon the board are 
allegorized. The king upon Satan's side, is the Prince of Evil himself; his queen 
is Pleasure ; the officers are six vices, Indolence, Anger, Pride, Falsehood, Avarice, 
and Envy in one figure, and Unbelief. The pawns are Doubts. Upon the young 
man’s side the king is his own soul; the queen is Religion. The officers are Hope, 
Truth, Peace, Humility, Innocence, and Love. The pawns are Prayers. One 
glance at the etching, and we have a beautiful and impressive allegory. Inno- 
cence, Love, Humility, and Peace, are gone; Religion is in danger; Devotion ts 
weakened by the loss of pawns; and the young man has only vanquished Anger, 
and one doubt. How stands this fearful game with each of us? 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, we have received the concluding numbers 
of Branpr’s EncycLop#pia, and Atison’s History or Evrope during the French 
Revolution. They are both very valuable works—the Encyclopedia for reference, 
and the History for that which cannot be obtained in an Abridgement of it. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, we have received Tur Farmer's Daven- 
TER, an interesting story, by Mrs. Cameron, the author of Emma and her Nurse, 
and some other popular works. Also, A Token or Love, very neatly bound and 
gilded, with one engraving. It is a collection of beautiful poems, all having refer- 
ence to Love in its various manifestations. Some of them are very fine. 

From Mr. Walsh, the Catholic bookseller of this city, we have some books, which 
we willingly notice ; and we would, in this place, express our gratitude for the 
confidence which they appear to feel in a differing faith, Marra, or Confidence 
in Gop ultimately rewarded, is a translation from the French. It is a pretty story, 
and embodies some interesting information respecting the French Revolution. It 
is beautifully and fancifully printed, and bound in “green and gold.” Tue 
CatTHoLic Curistian is neatly bound in calf. We have read only the preface, 
which is a refutation of a work entitled ‘‘.2 Letter from Rome, showing an exact 
conformity between Romanism and Paganism, fc. This reply is very able and ex- 
cellent. There is a slight vein of sarcasm in it which makes it more pungent and 
impressive. Tne Miracutovus Virgins, a remarkable account of The Estatica of 
Caldara and Addolarata of Cupriana. As the account of these two young women 
is so well authenticated, we should think it would be very interesting to Protes- 
tants of the medical profession, to see how far the phenomena exhibited can be 
reconciled with natural Mesmerism. Ture Trur Patu ror tue True Cuurcu- 
mAN, a pamphlet which we have not yet found time to read. 





